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VIII. Mrs. Johnnie Maxxe Witherspoon 

(13) Committee investigators also interviewed Mrs. Johnnie Maxie 
V\ itherspoon. ( 23 ) Mrs. Witherspoon stated that she became ac- 
quainted with Officer Tippit during his emplovment at Austin’s Bar- 
beque.(^) Mrs. Witherspoon informed the committee that she and 
I ippet engaged in a relationship and started dating for a couple of 
years. ( 25 ) She said that the relationship ended in the summer of 1963 
when her husband returned home.(^) 

(£3) Staff interview of Mrs. Johnnie Maxie Witherspoon Sept 24 1977 
House Select Committee on Assassinations, p. 1 (JFK Doc No 002372) ’ 

(2 4) Id. at pp. 1-2. 

(25) Id. at p. 2. 

(25) Ibid. 


SMASHING THE ROSETTA STONE 

Officer J. D. Tippit, an 11-year veteran of the Dallas 
Police Department, married and the father of 3, was 
killed in the line of duty on November 22, 1963, shot by 
the fleeing assassin of President John F. Kennedy. 

That’s the Warren Commission explanation, called 
the Rosetta Stone to the JFK assassination by WC 
Assistant Counsel David Belin and other no-conspiracy 
supporters. But new evidence, totally developed by 
researcher Larry Harris with a sympathetic law en- 
forcement officer, and confirmed by Henry Hurt in his 
just-released book Reasonable Doubt, indicates Tippit 
was odd man out in a love triangle that did not include 
Lee Harvey Oswald! 

T u e P ara 9 r aph reproduced above, from Volume 12 of 
the House Select Committee on Assassinations, is the 
only other mention of this explosive situation. HSCA 
investigators apparently failed to get the complete 
st ° r y. pr chose not to follow up on the information pro- 
vided by Harris and at least partially substantiated by 
Mrs. Witherspoon (her current name). 

Both Mrs. Witherspoon and her former husband deny 
any knowledge, or complicity in, the killing of Tippit. 
But she did become pregnant around September 1963 
learned of her pregnancy two months later, and gave 
birth to a daughter seven months afterward She 
be i eves the father was her former husband, while he 
believes it was Tippit. 

im F r rt i??u m °c re ’, at !east one Dallas Police Officer has 
impi |e d tha t fellow officers switched physical evidence 
ana altered the police radio recordings to hide 
Tippit] 0 6 th3t someone other than Oswald killed J. D. 

mTr !£ r r e - is, J? f c ° u T se . n o statute of limitations on 
ThornL n J he ? tat ® °I Texas - T'PPrt’s wife, Marie 
i nomas (whose husband also died a few years ago), is 

tnn =li V f, an ^,? e . rtainiy knows some of this story. So, 
daunht^M' Wlth , e il®P 0 on, her former husband, and the 
incffino ^ any of T ippit s best friends are stil1 around, 
Tinnh t " 9 M urray Jackson, the dispatcher who sent 

if P tV cen . tral 0ak Cliff > is still with the DPD. 
could hVnil'S rec ordings really were changed, they 
or a«if + dly hav ! been altered without the knowledge 

assistance of Supervisor Jim Bowles, now the 
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Sheriff of Dallas County. There are, of course, many 
other problems with the Tippit murder and the ap- 
parent framing of Oswald; some have not been ade- 
quately researched and there are always new 
developments to consider. 

OSWALD IN THE ROOMING HOUSE 
According to landlady Earlene Roberts, the only 
known witness, Oswald arrived at 1026 North Beckley 
around 1pm and left 3 or 4 minutes later — she was 
never precise about the times. Several hours afterward 
she was interviewed by KLIF Radio reporter Gary 
DeLaune (GD): 1 

GD: Mrs. Roberts, did you have a man registered there 
as 0. H. Lee? 

y <? s .^1 r ’ that’s the way he had registered here. 

GD: And that’s the man you now know to be Lee 
Oswald, is that right? 

ER: Yes, uh that’s what, the same one that showed on 
television 

GD: That’s the one that showed on television Have 
there been some officer 

ER: [unintelligible] to recognize him when the deputy 
sheriff was here. 

GD: The deputy sheriff was there? 

ER: Well I guess it was a deputy sheriff, Will Fritz sent 
him out. 

+ G H? : I he ^ am ?, out from > uh > th e police department, or 
Lo l. eriff s offlc e. How long had Mr. Lee lived there? 
ER: Since the 14th of October. 

GD: Did he live there alone? 

ER: Yes sir. 

cd.‘ m d ,° you know what his occupation was. 
eh: No I didn t, I never heard him say. He didn’t talk to 
nobody much. 

GD: I see. Did he seem to come and go every day at 
regular hours, or what? 1 y 

Well yes, he come to town every dav 
GD: Pardon? 
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ER: Yes he would leave around 7:30 o’clock every morn- 
ing and get in around 5:30 or 6.[Oswald’s workday end- 
ed at 4:45pm— wonder what he did afterward?] 

GD: I see. He did hold a regular job, then, as far as you 
know. 

ER: Well I suppose so, if he ever had, he just, would 
leave and didn’t say where or what he was doing, what 
kind of job he had or anything. 

GD: Did you ever see him with a gun, or any weapon? 
ER: No I didn’t, because if I had I sure would have been 
suspicious. 

GD: When was the last time you saw him? 

ER: Today after I heard the president was shot. 

GD: You saw him today? 

ER: Yes. 

GD: Uh where cjjd you see him? 

ER: He was here in the house. 

GD: Oh. What happened, can you tell us? 

ER: Well to make it clear, I had a telephone call. I do ail 
the work myself, a friend of mine called me, said Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s been shot and I said “Oh you’re lying.” 
She said “Well turn on the television.” And I turned on 
the television and when I did he rushed in in shirt 
sleeves and got a short coat and went back out. 

GD: Oh, he just came in and out. 

ER: Um-hmm. [Affirmative.] 

GD: Did he seem distraught, hurried, or what? 

ER: Well he just acted like he was in a hurry. 

GD: And what did you do? Did you call the police then? 
ER: No sir, I didn’t know nothin’, I didn’t suspect him. 
GD: You had no idea at all that there was any connec- 
tion. 

ER: No, I had no idea, none whatever. I didn’t have any 
idea. And I spoke to him and he just ignored me. 

GD: I see. 

ER: But that’s nothing unusual. Sometimes he’d speak 
to you, sometimes he didn’t. I didn’t call them because, 

I didn’t know who killed him. I just turned the tv on. 
GD: And this, but he came in and went out — that was 
this afternoon. 

ER: That was this afternoon after I, this lady friend of 
mine called me and said President Kennedy’s been 
shot and I went in and turned on the television. And 
while I was there getting it straightened out, he come 
in, I said “Well you sure are in a hurry” and he never 
answered me. And he come in and got a short gray coat 
and went on back out in a hurry and when I looked out 
the window he was standing at the bus stop, ’cause 
there’s a bus stop here at the door. [Emphasis added.] 
GD: Waiting for a bus. 

ER: I suppose so but I didn’t see him board a bus. 

GD: Uh huh. And that was the last time you saw the 
man you knew as 0. H. Lee, who’s since been iden- 
tified to you as Lee Oswald. 

ER: Yes, uh huh. 

GD: Thank you very much Mrs. Earlene Roberts, the 
housekeeper at a boarding house at 1026 
ER: No, it’s a rooming house. 

GD: A rooming house, I’m sorry, at 1026 North Beckley 
in Oak Cliff. 

Roberts’ observation of Oswald at the bus stop in- 
dicates the “fleeing suspect” was considering a trip 
back toward downtown Dallas (away from the Tippit 
site), the only destination from that point. Presumably, 
Oswald took the bus to and from work every day, and 
probably knew many of their schedules. 

THE TIME OF TIPPIT’S DEATH 
Oswald left the rooming house around 1:04pm and 
Tippit was shot no later than 1:16pm, according to the 
Warren Commission, even though it’s own Counsel, 
David Belin, walked the route himself in just under 18 
minutes! That’s a 6-minute discrepancy which 


demands that Oswald hitched a ride, or was innocent. 

Witness T. F. Bowley looked at his watch and fixed 
the time of the Tippit shooting as 1:10pm, according to 
a Dallas Police report forwarded to the Commission; 
Bowley was not asked to testify. 

And although Helen Markham, who pinpointed the 
Tippit shooting at 1:06 or 1:07, admittedly became 
hysterical and turned out to be a contradictory and 
nearly useless witness, her actions prior to the 
shooting were dependable and important. 

She was on her way to a bus stop on Jefferson 
Boulevard, one block farther south, to catch her regular 
1:12pm bus to her job at the Eatwell Cafe. Years later 
she told researcher Larry Harris that she always left 
her house around 1pm and that day was no exception. 
In 1964 the Secret Service confirmed her bus schedule 
in a report not published by the Commission. 

Further corroboration comes from witness Jack 
Tatum, who told Harris that Markham at first didn’t 
want to remain at the scene because she would miss 
her bus and be late to work; he had to convince her to 
stay and give a statement to police! In other words, the 
shooting and immediate aftermath must have happen- 
ed before 1:12pm. 

WHICH SUSPECT SHOT TIPPIT 

Some witnesses saw two people involved in the 
shooting— Mrs. Acquilla Clemons, a middle-aged, 
diabetic black woman was known to a few researchers 
before the Warren Report was issued. Her last known 
interview was with Mark Lane on March 23, 1966; ex- 
cerpts from the fiimed interview appeared in both the 
book and movie Rush To Judgment. Here is the movie 
version: 

ML: Mrs. Clemons, where were you on November 22, 
1963? 

AC: I was working for Miss Smothers, 327 East Tenth, 
just down the block from where Tippit was killed. 

ML: Did you know Officer Tippit? 

AC: Yes I saw him, pretty many times. [Oh?] 

ML: And, did you hear the shots? 

AC: Yes, I heard the shots. 

ML: And what did you do? 

AC: I ran out into the street and looked down the street, 
and I ran back down the street where he was lying, and 
I looked at him. 

ML: Now, when you heard the shots, and you went out 
of the house, did you see a man with a gun? 

AC: Yes, I did. 

ML: What was he doing? 

AC: Oh he was reloading it, and I say he was reloading 
his gun. 

ML: And, how would you describe that man? 

AC: Well, he was kinda chunky. He was kinda heavy, 
wasn’t a very big man. 

ML: Was he tall or short? 

AC: He was kinda short guy. 

ML: Short and heavy. 

AC: Yes. 

ML: And was there any other man there? 

AC: Yes there was one on the other side of the street. 
Ail I know is he told him to go on. 

ML: Mrs. Clemons, the man who had the gun, did he 
make any motion at all to the other man across the 
street? 

AC: No more than told him to go on. 

ML: He waved his hand and said go on? 

AC: Yes, said go on. 

ML: And then what happened with the man with the 
gun? 

AC: He unloaded it and reloaded it. 

ML: And what did the other man do? 

AC: The man kept going, straight down the street. 



ML: And then did they go in opposite directions? 

AC: Yes, they were, they weren’t together, they went 
this way [indicating opposite] from each other. The one 
done the shooting went this way, the other went 
straight down past the street, that way. 

ML: What was the, the man who did not do the 
shooting, but the man who went in the other direction 
from the man with the gun, what was he wearing, if you 
remember. 

AC: Weil, as far as I can remember he had on, looked 
like light khakis and a white shirt. 

ML: And was he tall or short? 

AC: He was tall. 

ML: And was he heavy or thin? 

AC: He was thin. 

ML: But the one who did, the one who had the gun 
seconds after Tippit was shot, he was short and was 
heavy? 

AC: Yes, he was short and kind of heavy. 

ML: Now, did you testify before the Warren Commis- 
sion about this? 

AC: I haven’t said anything to anyone. 

ML: Did anyone come to see you after the murder of Of- 
ficer Tippit? 

AC: Yes, he was a man, came, i don’t know what he 
was. He came to my house and talked to me, but I don’t 
know what he, looked like a policeman to me. 

ML: He did. Did he have a gun? 

AC: Yes, he wore a gun. 

ML: Mrs. Clemons, how long after Tippit was shot did 
this man with a gun come to visit you? 

AC: About two, about two days. It was about two days, 
said that I might get hurt, someone might hurt me, if I 
would talk. 

ML: About what you saw. 

AC: What 1 saw. He just told me to, be best if i didn’t 
say anything because i might get hurt. 

demons was also interviewed in 1965 by reporters 
Eari Golz and Tom Johnson; Golz was then with a 
Milwaukee newspaper and Johnson worked for the 
Dallas Morning News. She told them the Same story 
she repeated for Lane, but several months ago Golz 
mentioned something new: she was extremely nervous 
and rather reluctant to talk to anyone. She finally 
agreed to the interview only if her fwo sons could be 
with her. As the five sat down, one of the sons calmly 
pulled out a pistol and quietly laid it on the table. While 
Clemons has been “missing” and presumed deceased 
for nearly twenty years, researchers have never known 
of the sons’ existence. 

WHERE DID THE SUSPECT GO 
The Warren Commission decided the suspect, 
Oswald, headed west on the north side of Jefferson, 
then turned right just past a Texaco service station; 
from there, his movements were oniy speculation, for 
no one was known to have seen him until Johnny 
Brewer spotted him in front of his shoe store nearly five 
blocks farther west. But Earl Golz, in 1978, talked with 
a person who, after seeing pictures the afternoon of 
November 22, recognized him beyond any doubt. 

Ambulance drivers Eddie Kinsley and Clayton Butler 
were directly across the street from the Texaco station 
at the Dudley Hughes Funeral Home when the 
emergency call for Tippit came in at 1:18. They raced to 
their ambulance, pulled out onto Jefferson with red 
lights and siren, and nearly ran over a pedestrian who 
had stepped off the median into their path. 

The man continued to the south side of Jefferson 
and, as Kinsley believed, “He was heading for the 
library,” which was two blocks farther east and on the 
same side of the street. Butler, who was driving, con- 
firmed the near-miss and Kinsley’s account. 
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Later that afternoon, as the two watched tv news 
coverage at the funeral home, Kinsley recognized the 
man they had nearly run over: Lee Harvey Oswald. 
Butler, unfortunately, had been too busy watching traf- 
fic to notice the man’s face. 

This sighting of Oswald, if true, causes serious prob- 
lems with every theory of what happened. At the most, 
it happened about 12 minutes after the Tippit shooting, 
or it could have been as little as 2 minutes later. If 
Oswald was innocent, where was he going and why 
was he jaywalking and apparently oblivious to the 
siren and flashing red lights? 

Whoever the man was, he was apparently headed 
toward the library at 542 East Jefferson, but wound up 
at the Hardy shoe store at 213 West Jefferson. Or were 
these two different people? 

MORE MISSING BALLISTICS EVIDENCE 
Ambulance driver Kinsley also told Golz a story that 
means the Dallas Police Department faked at least part 
of the Tippit ballistics evidence. 

“I kicked one of the bullets out of my ambulance that 
went into«his button. ..onto the parking lot of Methodist 
Hospital,” says Kinsley. “It didn’t go in the body. ..it fell 
off the ambulance still in this button.” 

There are four bullets in evidence, all too mangled to 
be firmly linked to Oswald’s gun. Where did the fourth 
bullet come from? 

Interestingly, ambulance drivers Butler and Kinsley 
toid Golz he was the first person to ever talk with them 
about these other aspects of their knowledge. Butler 
added that he spent hours with HSCA investigators 
and, without explaining how he knew, said “...all the 
people doing the investigating was [sic] on leave of 
absence from the Secret Service.” 

Thank you, Mr. Fox, for guarding the chicken coop 
again! 


THENEWLEADER The 

OCTOBER 12. 1964 

Other 

Witnesses 


By George and Patricia Nash 


■■■he Warren Commission . Re- 
£ port already has won the re- 
spect of almost all who have read 
it. and deservedly so. It is a clearly 
written, remarkably comprehensive 
document that is cautious in reach- 
ing conclusions. It dispels rumors, 
wrecks theories, dismisses items of 
"evidence” used to convict Lee 
Harvey Oswald in the public mind, 
and draws some order from the 
confusion surrounding the assassi- 
nation of President Kennedy over 
these past 10 months. 

In the process, it also takes the 
trouble to dispense justice where 
injustices have been done. The 
Dallas police, for example, had 
issued an extremely damaging story 
about Joe Molina, for 17 years 
credit manager at the Texas School 
Book Depository, as a ""possible 
Number 2 man” in the murder. 
Their suspicions had been aroused 
by the fact that Molina belonged 
to a veterans" organization called 


the American GI Forum, which the 
Dallas police alone considered sub- 
versive. and the publicity cost him 
his job. The Commission delves 
into the details of Molina's case 
and clears him. 

But what of the future historians 
or political scientists attempting to 
reconstruct the events of last No- 
vember 22? Will they find all the 
pertinent facts in the voluminous 
Report? In the light of an inten- 
sive two-week investigation that we 
conducted ourselves in Dallas, we 
would have to answer: No. Particu- 
larly where the slaying of Patrol- 
man J. D. Tippit and the events at 
the Depository are concerned, the 
Report is less than complete. 

The most convincing aspect of 
the case against Oswald involves 
the testimony of three witnesses to 
the Tippit shooting at 10th Street 
and Patton Avenue, in Oak Cliff. 
Here the evidence is not merely 
circumstantial, as with the assassi- 






the man lying on the ground. It was 
not until he and his assistant pulled 
back a blanket covering Tippit that 
they realized the victim was a po- 
liceman. 

Butler ran back to his radio to 
inform headquarters. The radio was 
busy and he could not cut in. He 
yelled '■Mayday" to no avail, and 
went back to Tippit. The officer lay 
on his side, face down with part of 
his body under the left front fender 
of the police car. Butler and Kinsley 


ness” by the Commission. In reply, 
the Report declares: "The only 
woman among the witnesses to the 
slaying of Tippit known to the Com- 
mission is Helen Markham. The 


the shooting and never received 
any information concerning the ex- 
istence of such a witness.” 

We interviewed this “other wit- 
ness,” whose name is Acquilla 
Clemmons. She claims to have seen 
two men near the police car, in ad- 
dition to Tippit, just before the 
shooting. The woman said the fbi 
did question her briefly but decided 
not to take a statement because of 
her poor physical condition (she is 


ing this was possible. 

5. The Report mentions that 
"the front door" and “the rear 
door" of the Depository were 
guarded from about six minutes 
after the shooting. What it omits, 
however, is that there were four 
separate “rear doors,” all of which 
were open and only one of which 
was guarded. There are two loading . 
platforms, a customer’s door and 
a rail entry. No one guarding any 
one of these doors could see any 
of the others. This conceivably 
might be relevant to a question of 
whether Oswald acted alone. As 
Shelley told us, “Any one of a 
thousand different people could 


might well have resulted in bring- 
ing Oswald’s activities to the atten- 
tion of the Secret Service.” 

! Hoover called the report’s cri- 
Ijque of the FBI unfair. Less than 
tiree months later Warren was 
laftas off the FBI’s "special corre- 
spondents list," a collection of 
prominent citizens perceived to be 
strong supporters of the bureau. 

| Biographers have assumed that 
Hoover came to dislike Warren be- 
cause of his liberal court decisions. 
Iif his years of public office in Cali- 
fornia, Warren was known for his 



rumor that Oswald lived near Jack 
Ruby, pointing out that their resi- 
dences were a mile apart. But the 
Tippit shooting took place only two 
blocks from Ruby's home on Mar- 
salis St., a fact not mentioned by 
the Commission. 

3. The Report gives the impres- 
sion that Oswald was the only De- 
pository worker found to be absent 
after the assassination. But Bill 
Shelley. Oswald’s foreman, and 
others who worked in the building 
told us that Charles Givens was 
missing from the sixth floor work 
crew. Shelley said he was sent 
outside in an unsuccessful attempt 
to locate Givens, and there was 
talk of sending out an “all-points 


to reconstruct what occurred, last 
November 22 from the Commis- 
sion’s report alone. Moreover, as 
the years go by, witnesses vanish, 
inconsistencies are forgotten and 
memories fade, the questions they 
.will undoubtedly raise will become 
increasingly difficult to answer with 


Warren lost 

FBI ally 







DEFECTIVE DETECTION— THE MYSTERIOUS LAUNDRY MARK 


Within minutes of the initial report 
that a Dallas policeman had been involv- 
ed in a shooting in the Oak Cliff section 
of Dallas, a sizeable contingent of city 
and county law enforcement officers, 
private security employees, and at least 
one FBI agent descended upon the 
vicinity of East 10th & Patton Avenue. 
The man who fatally shot patrolman J. 
D. Tippit had left the scene afoot, and 
pursuing lawmen quickly began follow- 
ing his trail. One officer, erroneously 
identified in the Warren Report as police 
captain W. R. Westbrook, came across a 
white jacket which had apparently been 
discarded by the fleeing killer Jlj. Some 
20 minutes later another policeman, 
wrongly identified as Sgt. H. H. Stringer 
[2], contacted the Dallas Police Depart- 
ment radio dispatcher to report another 
discovery: “The jacket the suspect was 
wearing over here on Jefferson 
(Boulevard) bears a laundry tag with the 
letter ‘B9738’. See if there is any way you 
can check this laundry tag.” (CE1974, p. 
188). 

There wasn’t: in 1963 the DPD lacked 
the means by which to trace the tag. 
Captain A. O. Jones of the DPD Forgery 
Bureau was interviewed by the FBI on 
April 1, 1964, and “advised that there is 
no central file for visible laundry and dry 
cleaning marks in the Dallas area.” That 
is, the department did not maintain a 
cross-indexed filing system consisting 
of laundry imprint samples and tags col- 
lected from the city’s commercial clean- 
ing firms. Establishing and updating 
such a system was a time-consuming 
and tedious chore; nevertheless, the 
practice was a popular one among law 
enforcement agencies in many U. S. 
metropolitan areas, and with good 
reason: the distinguished American 
criminologist Charles O’Hara once 
observed, “For every case which is ‘solv- 
ed’ by a latent fingerprint, there are prob- 
ably ten soived by laundry and dry 
cleaner’s marks.” 

And so, the task of tracing the B9738 
tag was inherited by the FBI. The 
Bureau’s Dallas office took possession 
of the jacket from police on November 
28, 1963 [3] and forwarded it to 
Washington on December 2 for scien- 
tific tests. Yet the available Warren 
Commission and FBI documents in- 
dicate that no attempt to trace the tag 
was undertaken until the commission 
specifically requested it in a letter to FBI 
director J. Edgar Hoover on March 24, 
1964. The ensuing inquiry, initiated on 
April 1, was a hurried affair, and just 
three weeks later Hoover had a report 
from Dallas detailing the investigation. 
Another summary, based on the same 
report, was prepared and dispatched to 
the commission’s offices by FBI courier 
on April 29. That document, not made 
public by the commission, indicated 
that the Bureau, with its vast resources 
and investigative techniques, had been 
unable to successfully trace the tag: 
“All cleaners and ■ laundries in the 
Dallas, Irving and Fort Worth, Texas 
areas listed in the respective current 
telephone directories were contacted 
without identifying the laundry or dry 
cleaning establishment which had plac- 


ed such laundry mark and/or dry clean- 
ing tag in this jacket.” A related docu- 
ment, also unpublished, disclosed that 
424 cleaning firms had been contacted 
with negative results. Subsequently, the 
probe was extended to the greater New 
Orleans area where Lee Oswald had 
spent the summer of 1963; it also pro- 
duced negative results. 

The Warren Report was mute on the 
subject of the B9738 tag, as well as a 
second mark imprinted directly on the 
jacket's inside collar; both the mark and 
the tag were investigated concurrently, 
but no reference to either appeared 
anywhere in the 888-page volume. But 
the unpublished FBI report that was 
hand-delivered to the President’s com- 
mission on April 29 revealed that the 
Dallas phase of the investigation had 
produced an interesting and potentially 
significant lead: “Without a doubt,” 
B9738 had been imprinted in ink on a 
1-inch fiber strip and then double- 
stapled to the jacket by a device called 
the Tag-O-Lectric Machine. That was the 
consensus of two officials of Dallas 
Tailor and Laundry Supply Company and 
the president of Southern Cleaners and 
Laundry Supply Company, Dallas. 

According to Dallas Tailor and Laun- 
dry’s city manager, the only way to iden- 
tify the B9738 tag with a particular laun- 
dry or dry cleaning establishment would 
be to compare the tag with samples 
taken directly from marking machines 
utilized by each firm, looking for printing 
characteristics peculiar to a particular 
machine. Both Dallas Tailor’s city 
manager and Southern Cleaners’ presi- 
dent told the FBI that the Tag-O-Lectric 
Machine was not widely used in the 
Dallas area. But the vice president of 
Dallas Tailor and Laundry provided a 
bonus tip: to his knowledge there were 
only nine Tag-O-Lectric Machines in 
Dallas which could have produced the 
B9738 stamp. Moreover, all nine were 
owned by the White Star Laundry and 
the Blue Ribbon Laundry. 

White Star and Blue Ribbon were 
sister companies owned and operated 
by three brothers. Ralph and Wesley 
Gilliland were co-owners of the Blue Rib- 
bon chain, comprised of four outlets, 
while their brother Burton ran White 
Star’s seven outlets. Armed with the 
knowledge that B9738 had been printed 
by a Tag-O-Lectric Machine and that the 
only known Tag-O-Lectrics in Dallas 
were the nine owned by two related com- 
panies with a combined total of 11 
outlets, did FBI agents shift into high 
gear to determine whether or not any 
one of the nine machines could have 
produced B9738? Did they move to pin- 
point the exact location and status of 
each machine? Did they visit the main 
outlets of Blue Ribbon and White Star to 
interview the proprietors and to account 
for all nine Tag-O-Lectrics? 

in 1979 Burton Gilliland, who for more 
than 25 years has supervised daily 
operations at White Star’s main outlet, 
told me that no one from the FBI ever 
contacted him, either telephonically or 
in person, regarding a garment 
associated with the assassination. 
Wesley Gilliland, overseer of day-to-day 


by Larry Ray Harris 
operations for Blue Ribbon, likewise told 
me that he was never contacted by FBI 
agents. And finally, Ralph Gilliland, who 
as co-owner of Blue Ribbon kept an off- 
ice at its main outlet but deferred 
managerial responsibilities to his 
brother Wes, also told me that he was 
never questioned by anyone from the 
FBI. [4] 

At one point during the FBI canvas of 
the Dallas area's 424 cleaning firms, an 
agent did speak with Jim Wyatt, Blue 
Ribbon’s assistant general manager, 
and inquired only about the firm’s 
coding system; the agent apparently 
was satisfied to learn that the system 
used numbers only, no letters. That was 
the extent of the Bureau’s contact with 
Blue Ribbon, even after learning the day 
following the Wyatt interview that the 
same company had some of the only 
known Tag-O-Lectric Machines in town. 
A follow-up inquiry would have been ap- 
propriate, but none was apparently 
made. Had the FBI investigators done a 
follow-up, Wyatt might have told them 
the same thing he told me in a 1979 in- 
terview: Blue Ribbon leased and sold its 
older marking devices (such as the Tag- 
O-Lectric) that had been replaced by 
new machines. Usually, a used machine 
would be purchased by a small, indepen- 
dent cleaning company that was just 
starting in the business or one that 
couldn’t afford to purchase a brand new 
model. This information in 1964 would 
have taken on even greater significance 
in light of another fact Wyatt related to 
me 15 years later: each Tag-O-Lectric 
Machine came equipped with a set of in- 
terchangeable print wheels that would 
permit the device to stamp any combina- 
tion of letters and/or numbers. There- 
fore, even though Blue Ribbon’s coding 
system apparently ruled it out as the 
firm that had applied the B9738 mark, a 
laundry that had purchased a Tag-O- 
Lectric from Blue Ribbon could have 
then used the machine in establishing 
its own particular coding system. 

Hindsight— enhanced by documenta- 
tion from subsequent investigations by 
both the U. S. Senate and House of 
Representatives, as well as benefits 
derived from the Freedom of Information 
Act — has given us a clearer understand- 
ing of the circumstances and factors 
that prevented a thorough, objective in- 
vestigation in 1964 and resulted in such 
a flawed and controversial inquiry. 
Years later, evaluating the performance 
of the FBI in its handling of the original 
JFK inquiry, the House Select Commit- 
tee on Assassinations concluded that, 
“the critical early period of the FBI’s in- 
vestigation was conducted in an at- 
mosphere of considerable haste and 
pressure from Hoover to conclude the in- 
vestigation in an unreasonably short 
period of time.” The House committee 
also commented on Hoover’s personal 
predisposition that Oswald had been a 
lone assassin, noting that it affected the 
course of the investigation by adding to 
the momentum to rapidly conclude the 
case (R HSCA 244). 

Consider the plight of FBI agents 
assigned to investigate the B9738 laun- 
dry tag. Hurried and harried by their 
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supervisors up the chain of command to 
headquarters in Washington, the agents 
completed the bulk of the probe in less 
than three weeks and hastily submitted 
a report that was inconclusive. 
Documents to date confirm the shallow 
nature of this particular effort by Bureau 
personnel, and the half-hearted ap- 
proach to tracing the laundry tag cer- 
tainly belies that agency’s vaunted in- 
vestigative prowess and capabilities. 
Earlier— less than three weeks after the 


i Sirhan to get new 
parole review 

SUr-Telegram Ntws Serviwi 

LOS ANGELES — Sirhan B. Sirhan, who is serving a 


mark. “I never did see the jacket,” he said, 
“and ! didn’t radio in on it.” 

[3] The police retained custody of the gar- 
ment for nearly a week; it was not among 
items of evidence, including the shirt worn by 
Lee Oswald at the time of his arrest, turned 
over to the Bureau on the evening of 
November 22. There js no indication that 
Oswald was ever questioned about or con- 
fronted with the jacket, and Dallas 
authorities were strangely silent about the 
garment during repeated blow-by-blow ac- 
counts of the evidence being compiled 
against the accused assassin. Just what may 
have transpired between the apparent 


The panel's deliberations, peppered with laughter 
and off-color remarks, were overheard by reporters 
through microphones that were inadvertently left on. 

The state Board of Prison Terms decided that the 
panel failed to specifically list reasons for denying 
rehearing in a yea r — procedures set down by the state 


Oswald Landlady 
A Bundle of Serves 


assassination — its legendary Director 
leaked details from an FBI Summary 
Report (dated December 9, 1963, and 
highly publicized at the time) which con- 
cluded that Oswald had single-handedly 
killed both Kennedy and Tippit. Would 
agents in the field risk jeopardizing the 
lone nut scenario being stubbornly pro- 
pounded by Hoover and others in the 
Federal Government? Privately, behind 
the scenes, the agents in Dallas were 
undoubtedly aware of problems with the 


recovery of a white jacket on November 22 
and the transmittal of a gray jacket to the FBI 
on November 28 remains a mystery. 

[4] Despite the FBI claim that it contacted 424 
cleaning firms in the Dallas-Fort Worth area, 
the thoroughness of the canvas seems quite 
questionable. In 1978, while trying to verify a 
rumor that the B9738 tag had in fact been 
traced to a small Oak Cliff laundry, I spoke 
with the retired proprietor of two different in- 
dependent cleaners in Oak Cliff who main- 
tained that they were never contacted by the 



Dallas Police version of the Tippit 
shooting. The curious handling of the 
jacket by the DPD, the garment’s 
mysterious change in color, and the 
presence of two laundry marks on a 
jacket that the frugal Oswald’s widow 
said she recalled washing by hand— the 
FBI men in Dallas surely were aware 
that the B9738 tag represented a poten- 
tial hornet’s nest of considerable 
magnitude. 

The B9738 laundry tag was a singular 
clue. Most people will remove such tags 
from articles of clothing that have been 
commercially cleaned; many will remove 
a tag promptly, while others might wear 
a garment a time or two before noticing 
and/or removing the tag. The fact that 
the jacket discarded by Tippit’s 
assailant still bore a laundry tag raised 
the possibility that it had very recently 
been professionally cleaned. Had the 
B9738 tag been investigated in a timely 
and painstaking manner, the result 
might have cast the policeman’s death 
in a different light entirely. Therein, of 
course, lay the FBI’s dilemma. 

Sources for this article include the 
following: Commission Document (CD) 
868; CD 993; CD 1245; CD 205; CD 1066; 
author’s interviews. 

NOTES: 

[1] According to the verbatim transcript of 
Dallas Police radio transmissions (CE 1974) 
prepared by the FBI at the request of the War- 
ren Commission, the policeman who 




When two Massachusetts law- 
yers asked Thursday morning if 
they could see the sixth floor of the 
former book depository, they 
wound up at Mrs. Caldwell’s office. 
When a 7-year-old Wisconsin boy 
wrote for a copy of the ill-fated mo- 
torcade route, Mrs. Caldwell got the 
letter. When a woman in Canada 
asked if the limousine in which 
Kennedy was riding was in a Dallas 
museum, Mrs. Caldwell was the one 
who responded, “No.” 

"Each and every day, there is 
someone who calls or writes or 
comes by about the assassination,” 
said Mrs. Caldwell, who has been 
commission chairwoman since 
1983. “There’s nowhere else for 
them to go. They get so frustrated 
because Dallas has nothing to show 
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Kennedy 
exhibit plan 
foundering 

Assassination still 
touchy subject in city 

By Laura Miller 

Stall Writer of The News 

There are relics from that No- 
vember day. 

At Fair Park, a dJzen yellow 
roses intended for Jackie Kennedy 
lay decayed but untouched in a box. 

At a wax museum in Grand Prai- 
rie, the polka-dot dress worn by 
Judge Sarah T. Hughes to swear in 
the new president on Air Force One 
is worn by a likeness. 

At the Dallas Public Library, 
sympathy cards and flowers sent to 
the grieving people of Dallas 22 
years ago are carefully pasted in 
scrapbooks and stored away. 

The anniversary of the assassi- 
nation of President John F. Ken- 
nedy is no longer formally ob- 
served in Dallas. And no museum 
exists to commemorate the events 
of Nov. 22, 1963. 

But not a day passes that some- 
one in Dallas does not confront the 
memories of that day 22 years ago. 

Ask Ronnie Roese, who works at 
Fair Park’s Hall of State, home of 
the yellow roses that a mournful 
Dallasite picked off the head table 
at the Dallas Trade Mart when Mrs. 

Kennedy never arrived for lunch. 

Or ask Shirley Caldwell, chair- 
woman of the Dallas County Histori- 
cal Commission, a county-funded 
group that has become the unoffi- 
cial caretaker of relics from the 
presidential assassination. 
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mitted to the old book depository’s 
sixth floor, where Oswald allegedly 
fired the fatal shot. Only the media 
is given access — but that doesn’t 
mean others don’t try. 

Several months ago, a Dallas 
man offered Mrs. Caldwell $100 if 
she would show him and his son the 
floor. She turned him down. 

“I feel terrible saying i 






it oth- 


ers," she said. “We have l 

But still, the tourists come. 

In ifiey, visitors from Israel, 
France,.Sweden, Norway, Germany, 
Mexico jCity, England, Taiwan and 
Beigiuni signed the ledger at the 
John Neely Bryan cabin, just a 
block frbm the old depository. 

“NoW you know they didn’t come 
to Dallis to see the John Neely 
Bryan cabin.’’ Mrs. Caldwell said. 

the readout they were at the cabin 
was because they were firtt at the 

The historical commission, run 
daily, by two people in a tiny county 
office, had hoped by now to have a 


place for tourists to remember Ken- 

More than two years ago, county 
officials appointed an 11-member 
panel to raise $3 million to 
transform the depository’s sixth 
floor into a tasteful — purely educa- 
tional — assassination exhibit. But 
the project has suffered from a 
slow-moving board and lackluster 
donor Interest. 

“I think we’re all getting a little 
weary,’’ Mrs. Caldwell said. “Where 
will the money come from? That’s a 
very good question. It's one we’ve 
been puzzling over for awhile.” 

The exhibit’s board, called the 
Dallas County Historical Founda- 
tion, is headed by Lindalyn Adams, 
who has worked since 1977 to spark 
public interest in the project. 

Because Mrs. Adams said she 
knew the assassination was a sensi- 
tive subject for the old Dallas estab- 
lishment, initial fundjraising ef- 
forts were very low-key. Only two 
corporations have donated to date, 
but a major fund-raising drive is 
being discussed for next year. 

“You are dismayed if you are 
turned down by a major source of 
funding you anticipated you would 
receive,” Mrs. Adams said. "But this 
is the case in fund raising. ... I take 
responsibility for not pushing this 
harder, but I haven't been able to 
spend a great deal of time on it." 

The foundation has just paid 
$10,000 to have a promotional film 
called One November Day produced 
for potential corporate donors, ft 
will be shown to Dallas County com- 
missioners at noon Tuesday. 

Although city and county offi- 
cials have left the Kennedy exhibit 
to private hands. Commissioner 
Chris Semos has decided the project 
needs new impetus. 

“I’m very disturbed that the ex- 
hibit on the sixth floor has taken so 
long to complete,” Semos said. “The 
hundreds of tourists who come to 
this building daily, who we see, 


want this exhibit.” 

Semos said he plans to propose a 
new fund-raising idea at Tuesday’s 
preview meeting. 

BRIEFS .... Henry Hurt's book 
Reasonable Doubt appeared in 
a few book stores late this 
month; advance orders were 
nearly triple what was expec- 
ted, so the publisher hired a 
PR firm, rather than use an in- 
house group, for promotion. 

Ten uncorrected proofs were 
sent to buyers, but David 
Phillips found one and is now 
threatening to "'sue unless 
given a 2000 word rebuttal ■ in 
future editions (wonder if 
’"aurice Bishop will make the 
same' demand) ... .There was an 
excellent turnout on the 22nd 
anniversary - several hundred 
of us, including Penn Jones, 
were in the Plaza at 12:70; 
Penn looks good and says he 
and ^laine have chosen a very 
private life - they both seem 
very happy. .. .I'ore good news: 
researcher Larry Harris has 
moved back to Dallas, has 
resumed his work on the Tippit 
killing, and will continue to 
write with Gary Shaw - welcome 
back, and thanks for your 
article about the laundry tag l 
....The bad news' is that Roy 
Truly died November 15 at the 
age of 78; the man who hired 
Oswald at the TSBD consistent- 
ly refused interviews, even on 
the 20th. anniversary. .. .Tony 
Summers is working on more 
M onroe info for the paperback 
release of Goddess ... .Next 
issue: more Tippit material 
from Dale ’"yers, the killing 
of T 'arilyn "onroe by ABC, and 
a live, credible witness who 
saw a man with a rifle behind 
the picket fence, 
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Harold Weisberg 
#100 Route 12 
Frederick, MD 21?01 



February 1 , 1986 
Dear Harold, 

We're still waiting for Kodak to decide 
whelhytjer or not to help us make high- 
quality transparencies for JPL's work. 
They're obviously involved with more impor- 
tant problems and a lot of JPL is tied up 1 
with Voyager material and photos. 

Do you know of any Kodak involvement in 
any of the JFK evidence? Their attorneys 
say no. 

I have read about 2/3 of Henry's book 
and see exactly what you mean. To be very 
blunt, I am greatly disappointed and quite 
surprised at some of the omissions. 

I'm planning a January issue and will 
probably do a review. 

Take care - hope you and your wife are 
doing well. 

By the way, I'll be meeting with Jean 
Hill this Tuesday at Jim Marrs* assassin- 
ation class at University of Texas at 
Arlington. She has some questions us! 



